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SEED-SOWING AND SEED-GROWING. 

Behold what Gocl hath wrought ! From the God-given desire of the Kiowa 
Christians to send the good news of the " Jesus Road " to anotlier tribe, in 1898, 
to the last word from the four workers on the two mesas, the hand of the Lord 
has been in the work at Sunlight Mission among the Hopi Indians. 

The second Christmas at the second mesa, which was the first to be opened 
by the missionaries, brought busy days to all. The story of the 1902 Christ- 
mas is told by the missionaries as follows: 

CHRISTMAS AT SUNLIGHT MISSION. 

We are sorry that our December reports are somewhat late, but we have 
been unusually busy and the great event of the Hopi reservation has just tran- 
spired at Sunlight Alission. Of course I mean the Christmas celebration. The 
friends of the Hopis all over the country have remembered them so generously 
that we had ever}'thing needed to give them a happy time. We feel that these 
gifts from the kind friends in the East will impress the Christ love on the 
i fopis more than years of our work could have done without it. 

In planning for the dinner which we were to have, we tried to have the 
])eople feel that they could help too. The women were -to make piki and the 
rnen were to bring the wood for cooking. 

We celebrated on New Year's day, because some of the barrels did not 
arrive until the 27th. It was cold enough in the morning for overcoats and 
furs, but warmed up beautifully toward noon, and the four hundred and fifty 
Hopis, who came flocking down from the mesa, in answer to the ringing of 
the bell, sat themselves down in the sand on the sunny side of the cottage, and 
I doubt very much if the president enjoyed his sumptuous dinner quite as 
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much as they did their bread and coffee, beans, rice, stewed prunes, and peaches, 
and ginger-bread. 

Then came the giving out of the presents. The base of the bell-tower served 
as headquarters for this part of the program. We had spent several afternoons 
and evenings doing the presents up into bundles and we had a bundle for every 
one of the four hundred and fifty men, women, and children. Each child under 
school age received a warm dress, hood, quilt, doll, and some little shoes which 
we had made. Each woman a skirt, waist (or material for them), a handker- 
chief, and a little bag of fruit and candy, and the men received shirts, handker- 
chiefs, wristlets, mittens, or hose. How their faces did shine and how happy 
they were ! 

Part of the next day was devoted to the sheep-herders who could not come 
until others could take their places. 

Almost all the white people on the reservation came to enjoy the day with 
us. Even Superintendent Burton and family drove over from Keam's Canon, 
twenty-five miles away. 

We are looking forward with glad hearts to the work of the year just 
beginning. Mary McLean, 

Adella Williams. 

ream's canon. 

Keam's Canon is a deep cut which has the effect of a long, narrow valley 
liemmed in on either side by almost precipitous, rocky walls. In this canon is 
located the Moqui Indian Government Boarding School. It bears the name of 
a man who for years carried on a trading-post or store at the entrance to the 
canon. 

SPRINGTIME. 

In May, 1903, Miss McLean tells the readers of Tidings of the Hopi spring- 
time. She says : 

My work has nearly all changed now, as planting time has begun in good 
earnest. Last year it was too dry to plant. But you should see how they are 
all working this year. My mornings are spent giving out seeds, cooking rice, 
fruit and biscuits for some of their work parties. The men work together in 
planting, and the women in basket-making. This is a very good plan, as the 
men when alone at work have only piki and water, but for a party they kill 
a sheep, and have other food, a thing that the}' very much need. I like to help 
at such times, as all get a little change of food. Many of the people are 
having scurvy from want of fruit and vegetables. Although the people are so 
hard at work all week, our room is filled on Sundays. I am trying to have 
them feel that God expects them to give Him one day. Many of them now 
look forward to Sunday, and neither dance nor work keeps them away. 
Indeed the dances are very much fewer, and not at all so well attended as last 
year. The work is really very encouraging. One day a woman helped me 
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plant seeds in a little garden I have in the bell tower. When we were through 
she looked up to heaven, and in a sweet, simple way, asked Jesus to send the 
rain and sunshine needed to make the seeds grow. 

I think the help we have been able to give the people in their time of need 
will n>iean so much in turning them to the light. 

I refuse to help in any way when they have a dance, or in their Sunday 
work parties, but make a special effort to help at other times. I often ask some 
who never come on Sunday why they come to me for seeds, matches and other 
little things; why they don't go and ask the Katcheenas for what they want, 
and not come to Jesus' friends for it. They look foolish, but always have to 
.say, " The Ivatcheenas will not give them to us." 

I have had about twenty small trees set out this month. They may grow if 
the season is wet, and the burros don't eat them. Then I am having a small 
lot fenced near the well, an 1 will plant some there. Our Sunlight Mission will 
yet make a pleasant spot. The people are so pleased with everv improvement 
we make they look after things themselves. One man found that the wire was 
getting loose on the basement window, so he came and fixed it. They are 
building better houses, larger and with nicer walls. Some are trimming the 
stone, as was done for the mission. They want larger doors and windows and 
cleaner houses and courts. I work hard, but would not change places with any 
one living. There are some who call me stingy. Poor things; they don't 
understand. Others don't like to hear about Jesus. But we must expect some 
of that. I got considerable of it at first, so a little doesn't hurt. 

I have two receptions every day — from sunrise to lo o'clock A. M., when 
the people call on their way to the fields, and from 5 o'clock until dark. Don't 
ask me to go away. These Hopis need me. The poor weak ones who are 
struggling for the light seem to have given me their hand and I dare not let go. 

M.\RY McLean. 

CLOfDS WITH A SIIA'ICR LINING. 

My Deal' Friends: For a long time it has been in my mind to send you a 
letter, but week after week, and day after day, has been crowded with work. 

This has been a very hard year for our people on account of the past 
drought, but we have found that the dark famine cloud that has just passed 
over us has not been without a silver lining. Through the kindness of many 
Christian friends we have been able to give help when needed, and in that way 
reach the hearts of the people. Now they know we are speaking the truth when 
we tell them that Jesus is very strong, because He can send them corn, flour 
and peaches without rain. 

Poor, blind Hopis ! They are like a child reaching out their hands to the 
empty air for help. Their whole life has been spent in the dark, but some 
we believe are beginning to understand that they are in the dark, and some 
sh ow by their lives that thev have felt the Divine love. 
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We feel that especially among the joung men the Katcheena worship 
has lost its hold to a great extent. With many these ceremonies are places of 
amusement, the only place of meeting between the different villages, a time to 
put on their best clothes and ride a pony. A few go to the dances because 
it would mean strong persecution to give them all up. They are in a hard 
place, for, as they say, " It makes our friends (the missionaries) unhappy if 
we go to the dances, and our people are very angry if we do not go," but they 
are trying so hard to do right. 

We have just finished another well. The men want the water for their 
horses and burros, while I want it for the women and children. Last Sunday 
I told them that I was going to see which the Hopi men loved best, their wives 
and children or their burros. Then I talked to them about cleaning the spring 
and said that ever since I had come here we had paid some one for cleaning the 
spring, and we would go on that same way until the Hopis l)egan putting 
prayer sticks in it, then we would leave the well for the Katcheenas to keep 
clean. Of course they were very much agitated, but they know I will do as 
I said. They are so full of superstition and so few have told them the truth. 
Many white people smile indulgently over their superstitions — a feather with 
a string tied to it looks too small to make any trouble about, but oh, it is not 
small to the Hopi. If they are allowed to go on year after year thev will 
never get their eyes opened. My heart aches for them. I feel so deeply the 
responsibility of having human souls placed in my care to shape and mold 
for eternity. If I can only keep Jesus always before them. 

The crops are looking better than they have in years. I am so glad, for 
myself as well as for the Hopis. If all goes well they will not need much help 
from outside. The friends who really want to help can send some little things 
by mail. 

Mary McLe.\n. 

ANOTHER CHRISTMAS. 

The third Christmas (1903) among the Hopis on the second mesa at Sun- 
light Mission was a very happy one. Miss McLean says the occasion was 
marked with the true Christmas spirit more than ever before. The Hopis were 
bound to make it a success, and they did. They decorated the mission room 
with evergreens in a wa}- really artistic, and then added bright ribbons and 
other ornaments. Christmas candles were placed all about the room to add 
to the cheer. 

"On Christmas eve a small party was entertained, those who were avowedly 
Jesus" friends, and on Christmas day the home was open to all. Before sunrise 
the bell rang out its Christmas message, and again at 10 o'clock. Then the 
people came until the house was packed for the Christmas service. They 
listened attentively to the story of the shepherds. Coffee was then served, after 
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which the Indians played foot-ball, blew horns, and made as much noise as they 
wanted to. 

" Sunday was another Christmas day, and the lesson was of ' The Star in 
the East.' With Monday morning began the cooking for the feast. The Hopi 
young men gave three sheep, and did all of the cooking and baking. Our lame 
man gave two burro loads of wood and one of the sheep ; two others gave sheep, 
and six gave nice plaques to me. So they are learning the true thought of 
Christmas, giving and doing for others. 

" We had our celebration out of doors. Our tree was set up inside the bell 
tower, and only the bright, strong things put on. Steve and I had the presents 
all arranged and marked. Bright streamers waved from the top of the tower, 
which was decorated from top to bottom in every available spot, while the 
stars and stripes floated over all above the tower. We had good presents for 
nearly all. We have one unfriendly village, and last year only a few came from 
it. This year I provided for about twice as many, thinking this would be 
ample, but it turned out that only a few did not come. 

" First we had a good dinner, and then the presents, and then w-e had a 
' clearing-out sale.' I had given the young men all of the odds and ends 
that had collected about the place since it was built, and they had placed all on 
the roof of the house the night before. They threw everything out in a shower 
to the crowd, and such a time as they had. I feel that all of the hard work has 
paid well. 

"Miss Abbott, Miss Schofield and Miss Johnson came over from the first 
mesa the night before the celebration, and in the morning the Toreva people 
came. Miss Abbott made me very happy by saying that she thought I had the 
finqst young men on the reservation, and that she could see a wonderful 
improvement in the women." 

In reporting her work for the preceding year in March, 1904 Miss McLean 
writes : 

The industrial work done during the year has been by no means small. 
First was the digging of the laundry well. This was done altogether without 
help from white men. It took about one hundred days' work^ and was paid 
tor in flour that had been sent in to help the Hopis. Next came the grading 
of the lot about the mission buildings. Stone walls were built and filled in with 
earth, until all we lack is the lawn grass to make our place a ' thing- of beauty.' 
The work was done by the old people belonging to the three villages. Thev, 
too, were paid in corn and flour. 

" Trees were planted, and for a time looked very encouraging. Rut one by 
one they were nipped by burros, until only three peach and five cotton- 
woods survive. Now a part of the mission land has been fenced in, jjeaches, 
cherries and grapes are again planted, and soon some more cottonwoods will 
be planted. 
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" Our quilt making has not been as much as last year, as the people are 
better supplied. During the first half of the year very litile laundry work was 
done on account of a strike among the men. They wanted the water for the 
burros and I for the women. Now we have two laundry days each week. We 
fiave done what we tould to encourage house and village cleaning. The social 
work has consisted of visiting in the homes, inviting small and sometimes large 
parties to dinner at the mission. This was done more during the time when 
food was scarce in the Hopi homes, and a change of food absolutely neoessarv 
for their health. For the same reason much help was given when thev had 
working parties. Now each week we try to have a few come to dinner on 
Wednesday. This is not merely a social time, as we always give a Bible lesson, 
whether they come for work or for play. That is one part of the work that 
has not been overlooked. The Hopis all understand that they cannot come to 
the mission without hearing about Jesus. One man said, ' Miss McLean, she 
all the time talk about Jesus.' 

" Our Sunday services are well attended and great interest shown. Six 
weeks ago we began prayer meetings Sunday mornings with just two Hopi 
men. Now we have eight, and more who are not quite ready, but will soon 
join us. Besides, we had a little prayer meeting for the women. Five took 
part the first time. Each Thursday morning we give a lesson to the school 
children. Then we go on to Sching-nopiva, where we have a meeting, and 
spend the day visiting from house to house. About thirty attend our meetings 
and m.any of them come the six miles to Sunday School. We believe that 
God's Holy Spirit is at work in many hearts. The old indifference is gone, as 
is also very much of the angry feeling against the disturber of their peace. 
Some are ashamed of their old beliefs, others are in doubt. Steve's whole 
heart is in his interpreting. He believes that God must have chosen him for 
this work, like Jeremiah was chosen, before he was bom. 

" We believe that God's Spirit is at work in many hearts. There is a younf 
man from Norway, an ethnologist, who has been here for a few weeks. He is 
not a Christian, but a few days ago he said, ' You may well be proud of the 
work you are doing. You are getting the very best of the Hopi people.' He 
v^ent on to say that in five years there would be very little of the old beliefs 
among them. This seems very encouraging, coming from an outsider. Oh, I 
am so thankful to see them want God. Little by little the old things will pass 
away." 

In another letter she says : 

" The time has come when this ' watchman ' is called to report, ' What of 
the night?' And I believe we can say, with Isaiah, 'The morning cometh.' 
Although the darkness is ver)- great, we have much reason to believe that 
there are signs of the dawn. O.ur Sunday meetings are well attended, and the 
people listen now as if they really wanted to understand. One Sunday we 
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a.^ked all who believed the Bible to be true to hold up their hands. About 
fifteen or twent)' did so. Two years ago not one would say they believed it 
true. Then some were asked to tell what they thought of Jesus' road. All said 
it was good. One man said that all he had against it was that it did not want 
the Katcheenas, and we did not give the people a dinner every Sunday. After- 
wards we explained how God made the people in the world ; He knew what 
kind of food was good for their bodies, and made that kind grow. And just 
the same way He knew what our hearts needed to make us good and happy, 
so He gave us a clean road to walk in. God's road was made long before 
there were an)- Hopis or any Katcheenas. W e tried to show them that God's 
Vvfays made people better and gave them life that would go on forever in His 
beavttiful home, while their katcheenas made their hearts bad, made them want 
to take each others' wives, to tell lies, and steal ; and they do not tell of a 
beautiful home, where neither sorrow nor death can come. ' Now,' we said, 
'Who do you think should change — God or the Hopis?"' After the meeting 
was over, an old man came, and taking my hand, said : ' You give us good 
words ; we want you always to stay with us. You must not even speak about 
going away.' 

" Everything of an}- importance used to be done on Sundays, when the chil- 
dren could be at home, liut now it looks as if they are tr\-ing- to keep Sundays 
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free for Sunday School. While a few are becoming troubled about some of 
their dances, when I ask the young men if I shall keep on asking Jesus to make 
them unhappy when they take part, they look troubled, but say, ' Yes, we want 
you to pray for us.' I take them alone, or with the interpreter, talk to them, 
pray with them, and cry over them, until sometimes I am afraid they won't 
come back. But they always do, and often with some little offering to show that 
their hearts feel good towards me. The women are showing much more interest. 
Two or three seem really to want the truth, while many of them listen now as 
if their minds were awake. One young woman walks six miles every Sunday 
to Sunday School, with her baby on her back. We have a meeting m her home 
every Thursday. About thirty attend. This has started a goodly number in 
coming to Sunday School. On February 21st we began a Sunday morning 
prayer meeting, just two Hopis, myself and Jesus. Each one who joins our 
' praying band ' is asked a week before, so he can have time to know his own 
mind. We do not urge them to join, only we explain that it is for those who 
believe in God, and are willing to ask Him (before others) for His friendship 
and help. Last Sunday one young man was added. Next Sunday we hope for 
a voung man and his wife. My interpreter's first prayer was with fear and 
trembling, but God could hear him. The next time he was not so much afraid. 
Oh, it is so beautiful to see them kneel down, and hear them asking God to help 
themselves and their people to understand and follow God. 

" We know your heart will join our little band of praying Hopis. It 
doesn't seem as if T could ever be happy again in this world if they are not 
saved. 

" For a long tim,e I have tried to get near the heart of a young woman, 
and, with her husband, she has come quite regularly during the past four 
months to Sunday school. Several times I have talked to her in her home, 
and to-day she kneeled with me and prayed, thanking God that He had sent me 
to the Hopis with His Book. O, it is so good to hear them pray. I am trying 
to add one by one to our ' Praying Band.' Four have already joined and there 
are three more men, two boys and three or four women who, I believe, will 
join soon. I try to have them understand that they must not do this to please 
me, but if in their hearts they believe in Jesus and want to talk to him, then 
com«. I think their praying together will strengthen their faith, and bind 
them together. I am glad that some of these are old men, as they give strength 
to young ones. Poor Steve, now interpreter, has no easy time, but the two old 
men who pray, take his part and are not afraid to tell the others that the Bible is 
good and that what I am teaching them is true. I can see a change. Many 
are subdued and thoughtful. They listen and try to do things to please Jesus. 
An old man to whom I was talking said he knew the Bible was true and that 
he did pray above to the clouds to send rain. 

" I asked him what the Hopis would have thought if when we wanted the 
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HOPI ROOM IN COTTAGE AT SUNLIGHT MISSION. 
In this room are held the Sunday School and all the meetin,'.rs. 

wells dug, I had gathered the shovels in a bunch and asked them to dig the 
wells. I asked the Hopis to use the shovels and in that way we got the water. 
The shovels could not have done the work without the men. Neither can the 
clouds give rain of themselves. They are to Jesus what the shovels are to 
men, and hold or send down rain as He uses them. So they must pray to Jesus 
to give them the rain they need. Poor Hopis. Did you know they had little 
stone gods in their houses? But some are selling them. 

" May 3. The religious interest is certainly growing. Nineteen have joined 
our prayer meeting. Others say they do want Jesus but have not courage yet 
to stand with him. Every Sunday new ones Join. Those who do not want 
Jesus complain because so many believe. They say that is why there is no rain, 
and the Hopis are not happy. 

" Seven men went with us to the Conference of Christian workers at 
Flagstaff, and each talked. They gave a vivid account of their experiences, 
comparing Jesus' friends with those who were not. They told how they were 
not allowed to sit in the kitchen at the trading post, where we stopped all night, 
because they were Indians, and how at the reception for missionaries they 
expected to be sent out because they were Hopis, but were treated as kindly as 
could be. They know now that Jesus does make people's hearts better. 
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" I was very proud of our llopis. They behaved like jyentlemen, and they 
are. And although they say their knees shook and their tongues and lips felt 
all dried up when they stood on the platform, they did not forget to thank the 
people for being kind to them. 

" We will be glad, indeed, if we can have a chapel. Am I wanting too much 
all at once, to want these Hopis to give up all their old worship for Jesus' sake ? 

ACTIVE OPPOSITION. 

" May lo. — I really believe we ought to have a pastor. A man can talk to 
men diiferently from a woman. 

" Just now the poor Hopis are passing through a hard time ; every 
argument that can be used against Jesus and his friends, whether true or false, 
is brought to the front, councils are being held, and very little else talked 
about. 

" A message was sent to mc from one of the councils forljidding me to 
speak any more or teach about Jesus, and Steve has been forbidden to interpret, 
and the people to listen, but for all that, our Hopi room would not begin to 
hold the people last Sunday morning (May 8). Seventeen Hopi men and 
women were in the prayer meeting and all prayed. I think all the men who 
were there would receive a pastor gladly. He could go to the men where they 
gather, and I could give my time to work in our distinctive lines. 'I have chosen 
a spot for the new chapel. 

" June S- — To-day one of the boys who had been with me last winter stood 
up in the Sunday school and denounced the Katcheenas as a lie. He said: 
' They never teach us to live good, clean lives, as we learn to do in the Sunday 
school. They can't do a thing for us.' Then he went on to say that onl_\- 
jesus can help, and that from this time on he would have nothing to do with 
the dances or with the ' bahoos ' (prayer sticks), as they were made by the 
devil. 

" This is the first real, decided break that has been made, although for some 
timie Steve, in his quiet way, has been standing for Jesus, and enduring more 
persecution than we know about, and to-day he said, ' I think the Hopis will 
not scold me any more because I have talked strong to them.' Steve is blessed 
in having a wife who believes in him, anyway. 

" But, oh, the shock occasioned b}- the speech of the young man referred 
to above. One man who has been coming to our prayer meetings quite 
regularly was very angry, and there will likely be a thinning out in both 
Sunday School and prayer meeting. Only the ones who are in real earnest will 
pray. For some time I have felt that in some cases their praying to Jesus 
was only adding another to the long list of superstitions. The opposition will 
cause those who are sincere to stand for the truth." 
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PORTION OF A VILLAGE ON THE MESA, 



"June 23. — Dear Miss Bitrdcttc. Your letter did me lots of good, and I 
need all the help God thinks g'oocl for me. My conscienee tells me that I can 
stand before him and say, ' I have done the best I know how to help the Hopis.' 
Just now one ignorant of facts would think me to blame for every evil, seen 
and unseen, on the reservation, but I am willing' to bear all if only the door is 
opened for the salvation of these Indians." 

" June 24. — God always comes in time with comfort. To-day I have seen all 
who have confessed Christ publicly, and they seem quite cheerful. A few days 
ago it looked as if they were ready to give up. Every one was forbidden to 
come to Sunday School. But I decided that every Sunday I would ring the 
bell good and strong whether or not any one resi^onded. Al)out twenty came 
and we felt encouraged. But now none come to prayer meeting, but those 
whose hearts are hungry for Jesus. This is a trying place for any one with 
nerves. I have no nerves, only my heart ; but it will be all right if the few 
believers continue to stand up for Jesus." 

" June 27. — My heart is feeling stronger again. The first hard trial is 
passed without harm or yielding on the part of Jesus' friends. T think they 
seem stronger. One voung nian, who had always been m}' friend, was among 
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the angry ones, and for three weeks did not come near me. Yesterday 
(Sunday) he came and acted as if he had gotten home again. The lame man, 
too, came back yesterday, and looked more like himself. Our Sunday school 
i.s not so large as before the storm, but has not been swept away. Mr. Burton, 
the agent, is very helpful. It would be hard, indeed,, if w€ had an agent who 
was not in sympathy with our work." 

CHANGES. 

In April, 1903, Miss Williams was called from the mesa to present the work 
during the spring and fall in the churches, associational meetings and state con- 
ventions, a work to which she has seemed especially well adapted, and, although 
so much needed on the field, it has seemed best that she continue this work, that 
interest may be aroused and information scattered concerning the needs of the 
Hopi Indians. 

Miss Williams' absence from the field has left Miss McLean to bear much 
of the burden of the work alone, but she has been assisted by Miss Johnson of 
the first mesa, who has divided her time so as to help in both places. Miss 
McLean has worked so faithfully that she greatly needed the little vacation 
which she finalh' allowed herself to take in August, 1904, the first real vacation 
that she has liad since beginning her work among the Hopis. The burdens of 
the work are increasing and steps have already been taken to send another 
worker to this mesa. 

Miss McLean writes of her gratitude for the restful vacation, the great 
kindness of friends and her appreciation of beautiful California after living in 
the dry, barren Hopi country. She says : 

" I don't believe we will have another time quite so hard as we have just 
been through. It is a new experience for the Hopis to. have some of their 
number wish to break away. And I am so thankful to God because He has 
kept all who publicly announced their intention to follow Jesus." 
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IDA M. SCHOFIELD. 



ABIGAIL R. JOHNSON. 



WORK ON THE FIRST MESA. 

In December, 1902, a little more than a year after Miss McLean reached 
Sunlight Mission, the work was enlarged by the opening of the first mesa, and 
]\liss Ida Schofield, who had labored a number of years among the Comanche 
Indians in Oklahoma, and Miss Abigail Johnson, who had had experience 
among the Cheyennes, were sent together to take charge of this work. 

TRADING PARTIES AMONG HOPIS. 

" One day while visiting on the mesa," wrote Miss Schofield, " we saw a 
group of women on the street, sitting in a large circle, and as we drew near we 
beheld various articles of food and pieces of pottery ware. We inquired what 
was going on and were told that it was a Trading Party, a pleasant, innocent 
diversion for these hard working women. After each party the chief leaves the 
cup at some house, and the woman at whose house the cup is found is the chief 
of the next party. 

" Shortly after this we were invited to one of these parties. We did not 
ask, ' What shall we wear ? ' but ' What shall we trade ? ' The women came 
bringing piki, loaves of bread, dried squash, cooked squash, and pumpkin 



(smoking hot j , red peppers, corn meal, salt (gathered and brought from 
Salt River and then ground), boiled corn on the cob, dried peaches, dried beans, 
etc., and lastly pottery. 

" As each woman brings her dish or basket of food, or her pottery, she is 
met by the hostesis or chief, who asks for what she wishes to trade ana 
announces it to the other women. It is polite to trade early. 

" Do not think because I have enumerated so many things that these people 
are not poor, for indeed they are. These things were brought by ever so many 
diflferent women and in small quantities. Those who weave blankets and make 
pottery have a little money and they sometimes get a few groceries, such as 
sugar and coffee. Others who have the dried fruit and vegetables are glad to 
exchange. 

" One day the women in Se-chum-ni-vi had a Trading Party and a man 
who was building a house had a Working Party. You could see the men 
running along the street carrying large stones and rocks on their backs. About 
sundown the trading was qver and the women closed with a sort of feast for 
the men of the Working Party. 

" Not all of our people live on the mesa. About thirty-five families have 
homes down on the plain near their cornfields and peach orchards. The gov- 
ernment built these houses to encourage the people to live down here. They are 
more modern, having l)oard floors, large windows and good sized doors. One 
day the cup was left in one of these houses and the party was held in a large 
corral not far from our home. Xo less than fift) women were within the 
enclosure and others were perched upon large rocks near by. How we did wish 
for a kodak. 

" Were you to see this desolate country with its rocks and sands you would 
wonder how these people can raise enough grain and vegetables to take to one 
Trading Party. The peach trees are half buried in sand. Oh, how the people 
work ! Then the fruits of all this labor must be carried up to the high mesas 
and stored away." 

A MESSAGE FROM A COMANCHE. 

My Dear Hopi Friends : — 

To-da}- I want to talk to you a while. I am an Indian, a Comanche, and 
1 ami in Jesus' road. I am walking very hard in Jesus' road and I want you 
to walk in it too — that is why I am giving you this talk. Jesus' road is a 
good road. If any of you want to walk in it don't be afraid of anything, but 
just give up to Jesus and follow Him and your hearts will be very happy. 
The Bible is the only thing that can show us how to be happy and how to 
walk straight. 

Miss Schofield is vour good friend and she will give you good words from 
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jesus, and if you will hear them and put them jn your hearts you will soon be 
walking in Jesus" road and be His friends. 

It will not help you any to worship a snake, because snakes cannot help 
you or bless you in any way. Only God who lives in Heaven can do that. 
Our Father in Heaven is the only one to hear us and make our hearts hap]3y. 
I pray for my friends, the Hopis. Your friend, 

Tau-p.\. 

LA-LA-KON-TI. 

(basket dance of the hopis.) 

Miss Schofield writes of this annual festival of the Rain Cloud Clan as held 
a1: Walpi, Arizona : Quoting from Dr. Tewkes : " This ceremony was brought 
to its present home by Rain Cloud Clans, emigrating from the South. When 
they first came to Walpi, the priests who then lived in Walpi knew but few 
ceremonies to bring rain, while the new priests had great power in this direction, 
for by their magic they could force the gods which control the rain and growth 
of corn to do their bidding. They were invited to exhibit their powers, for 
rain was sorely needed. 

" The priests accepted the invitation, and erected altars not far from a spring 
called Tu-ah-pa-pi (where now is the first mesa schoolhouse, in which the 
missionaries hold Sunday school and other services). After thev had sung 
their songs for some time, mists began to form, violent rains fell, and frightful 
lightnings alarmed the women of Walpi. After this? show of power the new- 
comers were invited to join the Hopi pueblo." 

TO-TO-KI-AH. 

The day before each dance is a preparation day called To-to-ki-ah. There 
is a general air of expectancy and of something out of the usual routine. 
Everybody participates. You will find the women very busy cooking, making 
piki and pi-com-i to carry to the kevas to set before those who participate in the 
ceremonies. It is also apt to be a time of general house-cleaning. 

CEREMONY AT THE SPRING AND SUNSET R,\CE. 

A little while before sunset on preparation day, a company of women and 
two priests go to the spring, where they sprinkle sacred meal and plant bahoos, 
or prayer sticks. After this, they go a short distance to an altar, sprinkle more 
meal and plant more prayer sticks. Then, forming a circle, the women wave 
prayer sticks and sing songs, the priests in the meanwhile sprinkling them 
with water brought in a very old vessel from the spring. At the conclusion 
of this ceremony, the contestants in the race, girls and women, form in line,. and 
wait for the signal, usually given by one of the old women, to run. They start ofl" 
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up the trail to the top of the mesa, the 
old women following. Each one carries 
a small bundle of piki on her back, 
which she throws out to the men who 
are standing along the upper end of the 
trail. But the great cloud of witnesses 
are above on the mesa, and oh^ how 
they shout to the racers and cheer 
them. The woman who wins dresses 
in white, wears her hair hanging down 
loosely and carries the basket in the 
early morning race. 

THE RACE AT SUNRISE. 

On the morning of the dance, a little 
before sunrise, the woman who won 
the honors in the Sunset Race, dressed 
in white and carrying the basket, 
descends the trail accompanied by one 
of the priests, who sprinkles sacred 
meal in the path before her. At the 
foot of the trail, below the spring, they 
stop, the priest erects an altar, offers 
prayer, and sprinkles meal in a circle 
round her. 

At the same time, down among the 
fields the men are running. When they 
start on the homeward race she calls to them. They shout back, and then she 




HOP! PRAYER STICKS. 



runs, the men trying to overtake her. 
the basket is very happy. 



The man who overtakes her and secures 



THE DANCE. 

The open-air dance on the mesa is the concluding performance of what we 
have described, and several days and nights of ceremonies in the kevas, of 
which we know nothing. The dancing begins at sunrise and continues at 
intervals during the day, until sunset. With the exception of the priest, the 
participants, called the basket gatherers and basket throwers, are women and 
girls. 

Each woman carries a flat basket, which she holds vertically in both hands 
by the rim. After forming a circle the women sing, while they slowly raise 
the baskets upward, then bring them downward, at the same time the body 
beiHg slightly inclined forward. In the meantime two of the basket throwers, 
each wearing a peculiar headdress, faces painted yellow streaked with black 
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lines from the mouth to the ears, and from the eyes to the hair, slowly approaclx 
the circle of dancers, led by the priest, who advances a few paces and crosses 
their path with meal. Each of the two women then throw two ears of corn 
v.'ith feathers fastened in the ends. These are picked up by the priest and given 
back to the throwers. This is repeated three times, after which they enter the 
circle, and untying the bundles of baskets which they carry upon their backs, 
take their positions. Then each taking a basket, makes a movement as though 
to hurl it. She does not throw it, however, but crosses to the opposite side and 
exchanges places with the other thrower. The men, standing around on the 
outside, keep shouting to the throwers for the baskets. Finally, they throw 
them, one after another, and with wild shouts the men scramble for them, all 
in good nature. While the struggle for the baskets continues, the women retire 
to the kevas, the spectators visit with each other, and sometimes partake of the 
hospitality of their friends, and pass away the time until the next dance. 

The women are thus honored in this ceremony because according to Hopi 
mythology, as we are told and have read, much importance is attached to the 
maternal ancestors of each clan. The good gifts, such as rain, large harvests, 
increase of flocks, etc., are largely due to the power of these maternal ancestors. 

WORD PICTURES FROM HOPI LAND. 

Last summer a white boy from New York City spent many days and weeks 
with the Hopi children. His parents were artists and they were here for study, 
and the child, too, studied the games of the children and watched the grown 
people at their work, grinding -corn, cooking, making pottery, and weaving. 
i often thought how his friends in New York would enjoy hearing him recount 
his experiences and telling of the doings of the Hopis. How the other boys 
will wish their parents would take them to visit the Indians. Next to a visit 
the best thing to help us to learn about these people is pictures and some one 
to explain them to us, but sometimes word pictures are interesting, too. 

You can imagine the missionaries on the first mesa at Sunlight Mission 
making their preparations for Christmas, and they were very busy all the fall. 
Every piece of calico we could get was made into some kind of a garment ; 
most of them were baby dresses. These Hopi babies are not robed in beautiful 
long, white dresses, like your baby brother or sister. The Indian baby wears a 
plain short calico slip, or sometimes no garment at all. The mothers do not 
know how to care for them in the tender way we are accustomed to, and they 
have odd ways. I saw a mother giving her baby a bath after this fashion. 
Taking a cup of water and the child, she went outside and stood him on the 
ground; then she filled her mouth with the water, and holding the little one 
with one hand, left the other free to rub the child's body as she threw the water 
from her mouth over him. Of course he squealed, but his face was wreathed 
in smiles when this queer little shower-bath was over. 
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This makes me think of the first time I ever saw an Indian use his mouth 
for a wash-basin. I was then a missionary among the Comanche Indians in 
Oklahoma Territory. The Indians were living in tepees, camped in the timber. 
An old woman was alone in one of the tepees as we entered, sitting on the edge 
of a bed by a fire which had been kindled in a hole in the ground near the 
center of the tepee. We saw her fill her mouth with water, and you can 
imagine our surprise when she proceeded to wash her hands and face with the 
water she had held in her mouth. That was more than six years ago, and iiozv 
the Comanches have learned better ways. Most of them live in houses instead 
of tepees, and many of them are Christians. 

Just before Christmas five packages canae by mail from these Comanche? 
for the Hopi Indians. There were handkerchiefs, hose, beads, soap, little 
dresses, and more than one hundred and fifty mottoes worked with colored yarn. 
In the center of each was a heart or a star, and the words, " Jesus saves me," 
or " Jesus sees me,"' or " Jesus loves me." Some of these were made by children 
and some by the grown people. On the back of some of them were messages 
to the Hopis. " I believe in God, my soul is saved." — Werqueceh. "I want 
all the old women like me to believe Jesus." — Mrs. Perdesophy. " I am happy 
to do this for Miss Schofield and the Hopis, I am happy because I am in Jesus' 
road. I never forget Miss Schofield. I want all the Hopis hurry find Jesus." — 
Airs. Ross. " I made these for Jesus' work. I want the Hopis to remember 
Jesus. I want all the Hopis to have Jesus road." — Mr. Perdesophy. This was 
the first time the Comanches ever did anything for another tribe "for Jesus' 
sake." There were enough mottoes to hang one upon the walls in every house 
on the mesa, and much time was spent in going from house to house with them. 

To-day the Hopi women of the middle village are in the wash-house bathing- 
and washing. It is funny to see the women coming down the trail, each with 
a baby and a bundle of soiled clothes upon her back. This is the time that 
baby gets a bath in a tub of warm water in a civilized way. 

Ida M. Schofiki.d. 

A GLIMPSE OF THE FIRST YEAR'S -WORK. 

It is now a year and three months since work was begun on this mesa. 
While none of the Hopis have openly confessed Christ, there are not a few 
who are greatly interested. Some of the women are saying, "Thank you," for 
Sunday School, as they term it, because they are so glad to have some place to 
go, while others are earnest seekers after light. The field matron. Miss Abbott, 
says she believes the Sunday School keeps the people from dancing so much, 
and it seems to me they are not dancing as the}- did last winter. 

We have large gatherings each Sunday, the mothers bringing their babies, 
and sometimes we have not less than forty of these little ones. The voung 
men's corner is usually crowded, and we always have the school children. We 
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have two dozen Bibles that are given out each Sunday, and every one who 
can read just a Httle is encouraged to " find the place," and read in concert. To 
close the service, all who can speak English repeat John 3:16. From five to six 
the people are invited to the home of the missionaries to dinner, after which 
we have a song service and talk from a picture lesson roll. Many of the older 
Hopis have eaten from a table, .at these dinners, for the first time in their fives. 

Our visits in their' homes are appreciated, especially when we take Httle 
gifts of food for the sick. On the walls of every house are evidences of the 
visits of the missionaries. Some of the litde children are being taught to sing 
'• Jesus loves me," by their parents. It is very pleasant to hear the young men 
whistling gospel tunes while at work. We feel that the work is encouraging. 

March, 1904. 

Id.\ M. Sciiofield. 
we .add .\ few words from miss johnson. 

Our methods for reaching the homes of the Hopis can be summed up in 
three expressions: first, in their own homes; second, in our home; third, by 
services on Sunday held in the school-house. 

In their homes we become acquainted with the women, and learn not 
only their peculiarities, but what they think of the truth we teach. We always 
find them at some work, as grinding corn or making piki. They are reminded 
how many sleeps till Sunday, and glancing about their rooms we see that they 
have carefully saved the picture cards and tacked them up on their walls, and 
also pictures from the large picture rolls. Often one of these makes the 
opportunity for a little talk which can sometimes be carried into a meeting 
with singing and prayer. If the home is clean we express our appreciation 
and the woman is pleased. 

In our own home we have better opportunity to reach them with religious 
teaching. Sunday afternoon has come to be a time when those most interested 
come to our home for the purpose of talking about the truth in God's word. 
These come usually on our invitation, with our interpreter, who never tires of 
talking about the book. I thank God every day for him. His heart is surely 
in the work. He talks as if he beHeves it and that makes others want to 
believe it. 

The chief of one of the villages said that nearly all of his people want the 
Sunday School, and nearly ever}- evening they gather in his home to have him 
talk to them about the lessons he has heard in our home. 

The Sunday services are encouraging. First we have the school children, 
who have had their huth and clean clothes. They march in and take the places 
they have in the da}- school. We give them a short lesson in English, to which 
they give better attention than when we used the interpreter. After the children 
march out we have a service for grown people, and the things taught are carried 
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away with them and talked over in the keva (club), and we believe that he who 
answers prayers will hear our prayers for the salvation of these Hopis. 

In another letter Miss Johnson describes the services on the first mesa as 
follows : 

We are greatly rejoiced over the result of the work at the first mesa. 

In one village meetings are held every night, in which they talk about the 
truth we have been teaching, also the interpreter tells them everything he 
knows about the Bible. These meetings are held at the home of the chief qf 
that village. 

Our interpreter has an accordion, and has practiced until he can play 
several tunes. In the evening he goes out in front of the chief's house and 
plays ; then the people gather and their meeting lasts late in the night, and the 
chief asks them to tell what they think of the Jesus road. Some say it is good 
and they want it, and others say they don't believe, while others sit silent. 

On the seventeenth of April eleven men spoke boldly in the Sunday service 
saying that they believed and wanted to follow Jesus. At the same time there 
were Katcheenas from a distant village dancing on the mesa in the village, which 
is the center of interest in the truth. The chief and five other men from that 
village were among those who said they believe. Some of the women wanted 
to speak, but were too timlid to do so before the men, so sat silent while the 
tears filled their eyes. 

At the close of that service the eleven men met at the house and each one 
prayed earnestly to Jesus, whom most of them called Our Father. 

Many who are not ready to accept the truth as yet say we are " herding " 
them in a good way. 

It is impossible to describe to you the changed looks on their faces and the 
new light in their eyes, but you know what the power of God will do. One 
young man said, " We used to pray to stones and to the Katcheenas and they 
have nothing and can give us nothing ; now we pray to God, the one who made 
all things, and we will not throw meal to the sun any more. God does not 
want that ; neither will we make the bahoos any more ; he does not want any 
of those things." 

Those who believe are trying very hard to urge the others to believe. It 
seems to be the only theme of conversation. 

Many are almost ready to testify in public for Jesus, but are ashamed yet, 
because they know they have been bad and the people know it. 

There is a general awakening. Last Sunday quite a number came to the 
service who had never come before. They had heard it from those who came 
and they wanted to hear it themselves. 

When the plants in the garden are youjig and tender, that is the time they 
need the greatest care; so just now these people need all the help we can give 
them. 
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Miss Schofidd, writing of a meeting similar to the one described by Miss 
Johnson, says : 

" We called first upon the chief to give his testimony, then others followed. 
Yon could see the striving of the Spirit. Miss Abbott, the government matron 
on the first mesa, who understands all they say, says that their testimonies were 
wonderful. She says she never was in such a meeting, because the Holy Spirit 
himself was the Chief. 

" After the service we brought all those who were Christians home to dinner 
and held another service in the afternoon, a prayer meeting only. Only those 
who had fully surrendered were asked to stay and pray. Eleven knelt with us 
and poured out their hearts to God in prayer. 

" I have given up all thought of going away for a vacation this summer, for 
these babes in Christ have a wonderful appetite for the sincere milk of the 
Word. They must be fed little and often. There is plenty to do. We have 
not talked baptism or church organization yet. I think, when they have not 
listened to Gospel truths all their lives, never saw a baptism, known none of those 
things that were so familiar to us long before we became Christians, it is just 
wonderful to see and hear them. They surprise us every time we meet them." 

Miss Abbott says she thinks hardly any one slept that night. " These who 
were not at the meeting heard about it, and those who are opposed talked their 
way. These Christians will suflfer persecution. T shall go to the railroad with 
five Hopis to attend the Christian Workers' Conference at Flagstaff." 

May J. The trip to the railroad and return was not an uneventful one. 
The Conference at Flagstaff was very enjo3'-able and an experience for the 
Indians never to be forgotten. The Flagstaff' people entertained us royally. 
The presence of our Christian Hopis was an inspiration to all. Sunday after- 
noon an Indian service was held at which the Hopis testified and sung before 
an audience which crowded the house, and the people were delighted. Steve 
told Miss McLean that they all went together to the home of some Apaches. 
George, our interpreter, was spokesman, and said, "We are Jesus' friends: 
are you ?" " Yes," replied the Apaches. Very soon an Apache offered them 
a drink of whiskey. " You told us you were Jesus' friends," said George ; 
" Jesus' friends and whiskey do not go together." Going to another house 
they found a Navajo woman and Apache man playing cards, and asked, "Are 
you Jesus' friends?" "Yes." "But Jesus' friends and cards do not go to- 
gether," said our Hopis. " Don't you ever play cards ?" was then asked. " W^e 
used to before we believed in Jesus ; now we do not." 

Sunday George's little boy was taken very ill. All day and all night life 
hung in the balance. The next day I saw George and the chief talking very 
earnestly together, and asked George what they were saying. He replied, " I 
say maybe the Father is trying me to see if I will go back to the old wavs ; but 
I will not go back, even if my little boy dies. I will go straight ahead in the 
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TOMMY PAVADY IN HIS STORE. 



good way." Is not this Hopi for " Though He slav me, yet will I trust in 
Him?" 

At the close of the service on Sunday morning the Christians met at our 
house for a prayer meeting. I said " Now we will pray for George and his 
family, and will ask the Father for rain." We prayed. No cIoud<; were in 
sight. But that night it rained; this is Tuesday; it is still raining, and the 
ground is thoroughly soaked. Sunday afternoon, while we went to George's 
home, the child had come out of the spasms and was sleeping. 

W'hile we were there a man came in and George called for the parable of 
the sower. I told it, George interpreting; instead of using the word " persecu- 
tions " in connection with.ston}' ground hearers, I said, " Some one point the 
finger and say, ' You Jesus' friend.' " This man said, " That was just what I 
did to George's wife ; I was like the sun." I said to Mira, " But you did not 
wilt." " No," she replied. The seed sown in Mira's heart had fallen on good 
ground. 

■Miss Burdette, the Indians would appreciate a message from you. Hongui, 
the chief, says, " Tell her we are now Jesus' friends." 

May 22. The interest continues ; our Christians are growing- They talk 
Jesus everywhere, by the roadside, on the trail, in the field and sheep corral, 
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in their homes, in the kevas, by day and in the night, until the chickens begin 
to crow. 

June 14. Our people are greatly stirred up. The fat man from the second 
mesa was over here at a planting party and told that at the Oraibi mission 
they were told that they must put away the Katcheenas and be baptized. There 
is something about head washing that is very sacred to the Hopis, and any 
other washing they are very much afraid of. We have not yet talked to them 
about baptism, but George says, " Now our people are very much afraid the 
missionaries will wash them, and they will be no longer Hopis; so many of 
them will not listen to us, but some will listen and will not go back to the old 
ways." 1 told George that the people were not yet ready for baptism; that 
when they were, they would want it. Tommy said " What is there to be afraid 
of?" 

It is going to be very hard for them. Their religion is in everything the 
Hopis do — naming the baby, getting married, putting away the dead. It will 
require much wisdom to lead them out of the thralldom of these things. 

I send you a picture of Tommy Pavady and his store. Tommy is a Christian 
and a fine young man. When some one said he did not believe that Washington, 




A GROUP OF HOPI INDIANS ON THE FIRST MESA, 
I Hongavy 4 Lomahump'tewah. 6 George Nasha (Interpreter) . 8 Willie Healing 

2 Sutta. 3 Lomahbouyah. s Lalat^sie. 7 Tommy Pavady. 
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meaning the United States Governn:ent, wanted missionaries among tlie Hopis, 
Tommy said, " Washington and the missionaries are brothers." He will always 
be one to pour oil on troubled waters. He was one of the party who went to 
Flagstaff. I rode with him most of the way- On our way home the neck yoke 
came down and that let the wagon pole down. One of the big horses kicked 
and plunged and finally broke loose just as the pole ran two feet into the sand, 
])itching Tommy out on one side and me on the other into a soft bed of sand. 
1 was on my feet at once. The wagon was unloaded, the bed taken off and 
the running gear taken to Winslow, a near-by town, to be mended. George 
said I better ride with him on his load of lumber; so I did. Tommy and his 
company caught up with us that might and the whole party camped together. 
I was not hurt at all, although the Indians told Miss Abbott " We almost 
killed Miss Schofield." They could hardly understand how I escaped injury, 
and thanked the Great Father who had protected me. 

FACES AND FACTS. 

Miss Schofield sends us photographs from which the cuts accompanying 
these messages are made, and she writes : 

The pictures of the group of Christian men, seen in the cut, was 
taken by Mr. Highan, the school teacher. Then the men came over for 
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breakfast ; perhaps they would have looked better if they bad had their break- 
fast first. Lalatesie's eyes are closed. With the exception of Flongavy, the 
men are all young. Tommy, Willie, and George are the youngest. George 
is very earnest, and does tr)- to teach his people Bible truths as he learns them. 
Tommy is good through and through. It is no great trial for Willie to give 
up the old ways, as he has not gone far into them. Hongavy needs our 
prayers and sympathy, as he is a much older nilan, and has many friends who 
are strong in the old road. His wife is a splendid womta. She can be seen 
in the picture sitting on a rug and dressing the hair of her daughter Ruth. In 
the other picture Ruth and Mabel are grinding corn for bread. The mother 
is a fine housekeeper, and seems to be bringing up her daughters in the way 
they should go, according to Hopi usages. 

Sutta's wife and baby are very nice. Sutta had a hard struggle while he 
was under conviction. He went to the Zuni country to dance for rain. He 
looked so unhappy when he returned that our hearts ached for him. But 
since he has taken a stand for Christ he looks so different. 

Lalatesie has a very lovely disposition. His wife, to whom he was always 
very kind, died recently. Tomah is George's brother-in-law, and a good man. 
L,omahumpteuah is a man of influence, and, we believe, an earnest seeker 
after light. 




RUTH AND MABEL. 
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Miss Johnson gives us this additional information : 

" For more than a year the majority of the men whose faces appear in the 
cut accompanying this article, have been listening to the truth, and before 
this picture was taken, all had stood up and said, ' This way you (the mission- 
aries) have been telling us about is good, and we want to follow it.' lief ore 
they made this statement, they had been holding meetings in their village and 
talking about the things which were told in the Sunday services. Hongavy 
who is a chief in that village, being the oldest man, became their leader, and 
although not thoroughly convinced of the evil of the old way, has always 
upheld the truth. Every evening before the spring work began, he opened 
liis house and called the people together, and then they talked about the Word 
and sang the gospel songs. When we asked the chief if he would like to have 
a prayer meeting at our house, he said, ' Yes, that would be good ; I always 
pray to Jesus every night.' After our first prayer meeting with the men, he 
said, ' Gather the women together this way to pray and talk to them like this.' " 

In the picture to the left of the chief is Sutta, who has taken a strong 
stand in the Jesus road. It was while under conviction that he went, with 
about sixty other men, to dance for the Zuni people, and when he returned 
he was the unhappiest man among tlie Hopi Indians, and it was not until he 
look a stand for Jesus that real joy was seen in his face. Since that time 
he has been telling others the good news, and urging them to go where they 
could hear about the good way. Although he does not speak English in his 
home or in his field, he is testifying to the' wonderful words of life. Just by 
his side is Lomahbuoyah, who has taken a firm stand for the truth. Until 
Christmas time he had not been attending the services, although his wife had 
been an interested listener. One day, while preparations were being made 
for Christmas, he came and said, " I am ashamed because I have not been to 
Sunday School, and you do not know who I am; after this I am coming every 
Sunday." True to his word, we have seen him in his place in the schoolroom 
nearly every Sunday. Since the prayer meeting was started he has only 
missed one. He had gone during the week to the railroad. They count him 
one of the strongest in the truth. With these three men we find their wives 
standing for the true way. 

Lomahumptewah became interested from hearing the others tell the Old 
Testament stories, and afterward came to the Sunday School and prayer meet- 
ing, but as yet is not rooted and grounded in the truth. When some of the 
Christians told him t-hat the Katcheenas were not good, he said, " I believe they 
are good because when I look at them it makes me happy." ■ When Nelson, 
who lives at the second mesa, said 'that all the things the Hopi people have 
must be put away if they would do as the Book said, be replied, " Let me 
alone, and after awhile I will come out all right," 

Lalatesie has a gentle, quiet nature, and his faith is like that of a child. 
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When I first heard him pray, it began with a desire for a clean heart. Last 
Sunday he prayed for all the people, that they might have clean hearts, and at 
the close he prayed for his wife, who lay at the point of death, that Jesus 
might make her well. Three days later Jesus took her home. While she 
understood very little, we believe she was trusting in the Saviour. 

George Nasha, our faithful interpreter, is doing a great deal for his 
people. He never tires of telling the Word. He can read his Bible, and 
when he comes to a place difficult to understand, he asks to have it explained. 
The first of May his baby was very sick. It was on Sunday he sent a note 
which read thus : " Miss Schofield : I can't come down to Sunday School, 
because we are in great trouble. Our little boy was very sick. We don't 
know what to do. Please pray for us. — George Nasha." As soon as possible 
the missionaries went to his home. While the child was having spasms, he 
prayed, saying, " Father, why do you try me so hard, when I am all the time 
looking for you. I went to the meeting at the mountains looking for you there." 
After we had prayed, he became calm and apparently resigned, and the next 
day he said, " Even if my little boy dies, I will not go back in the old way." The 
child was spared to them one month longer, which seemed like a miracle; then 
he passed away, and George did not forget the Saviour, but has even a stronger 
faith. 

" E'en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me, 
Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee." 

I believe he is nearer to the Father because of his sorrow. His wife is also 
a believer, and can interpret the lessons as well as he. 

Tommy Pavady is a trader, and has a store off of the mesa. He is kind- 
hearted, honest, accommodating, and polite to all who meet him. Since he 
has given his heart to Jesus, his store is closed on Sunday. Before that, a 
jiart of the day it would be open. Now he is found at Sunday school and 
prayer meeting. Nothing grieves him more than to hear that some one who 
wanted to follow the right way had fallen into wrong. 

When Willie Healing found the Saviour, he said, " Jesus don't want us 
to make the Bahoos (prayer sticks), nor throw meal to the sun. We used 
to pray to stones and wood, and they have nothing and can give nothing. 
Jesus is the one to pray to." We see a marked growth in this young man, 
and his first testimony is the conclusion that must be reached by all of these 
people. Willie's wife is also a believer, and we are trying to reach the women 
by holding meetings on the mesa every week. We are sorry we can't send 
also a picture of the women who believe. One of them was thrown from 
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a burro a short time ago, and said she came near being l<illed, then added, 
'■ I am glad I did not die, for I only know a little about Jesus way." This 
woman's husband is an old medicine man, and his talk is all against the 
Sunday school, but this does not keep her away. 

The men who believe say, " We will talk kind to them like you talked to 
us ; then they will listen, and after a while they will want it like we did." 
In the picture they are sitting in the shelter of a great rock, and in heart 
they are putting their trust in the Rock of their Salvation. 

MESSAGE FROM A HOPI CHRISTIAN. 

There could be no more appropriate close to this budget of letters than one 
from a Hopi believer, and here it is, just as it came to us from the pen of 
the writer : 

Sunlight Mission. Arizona, 
June 24, 1904. 

Dear Friend. — I thought I am going to write a letter to you to tell you 
about the Hopeis and myself. When I was in school I use to think about Jeus 
just a little. And now we had Mission here and think strong about Jeus. I 
have ben thinking about the Hopeis how to make them believe in Jeus. We are 
just few trying to go on Jeus rode. I heard that you are praying for us that 
make me strong to stand with Jeus. I thank all you people who are praying 
for us. I will trying to stand with Jeus all the time. I thank Jeus and 
Missionaries. We can"t make the old peopel believe in Jeus they just talk 
strong 'to mak us go on the old ways. This is all I can tell you about the Hopeis 
and thank you for pra3'ing for us. 

Your Friend, 

RonERT KUYANEMTIWA. 
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